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THE MEANING OF LIFE 


Message to Assembly Participants 
from the Consultation in Mauritius 


Some fifteen Christians and fifteen persons of other faiths, 
with a few exceptions all Assembly participants, met in 
Mauritius 25 January - 3 February 1983 under the auspices of 
the WCC sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Other Faiths and 
Ideologies. The meeting was held in order to prepare for 

the Vancouver Assembly, to which a number of guests of other 
faiths have been invited by the Executive Committee. The 
.following Message was prepared by the participants in this 
meeting, addressed to those whom they would meet in Vancouver. 
It is not an official statement of the WCC, but is being sent 
to all Assembly participants on recommendation of the WCC 
Executive Committee. 


We from many religious traditions and cultures look forward to meeting you 
at the Assembly in Vancouver. We have already met together for ten full 
days to explore in dialogue with one another the theme of the General 
Assembly - Life itself: its meanings, its struggles, and its hope. Appro- 
priately, we met on the island of Mauritius in the midst of the Indian 
Ocean - a multi-religious society consisting primarily of Hindus, Buddhists, 
Muslims and Christians from Asia, Africa and Europe. 


We met at the initiative of the World Council of Churches. Our meeting was 
part of the preparation for the Assembly. The theme of the Assembly "Jesus 
Christ - the Life of the World" is the particular affirmation of Christians. 
However, in each of our traditions, we as people of faith affirm Life in 

its fullness, its mystery, and its relation to Ultimate Reality, and in 
doing so express our urgent concern for justice, compassion, and hope ina 
world beset with injustice, indifference, and despair. 


In our dialogue we spoke from the standpoint of our own religious and cultural 
traditions, and we listened carefully to one another. We came to understand 
more clearly where we differ. But we also discovered where we converge and 
can affirm basic values and hopes together as religious people, not at the 
"lowest common denominator", but at the very heart of our deepest commitments 
and convictions. 


We share an affirmation of the fullness and the deep interrelatedness of all 
life - human life to life, human life to the life of the world of nature, 
and all life to its divine source. Native Americans speak of the "Great 
Circle of Creation", and Hindus speak of the fullness of life "From the 
Creator to a blade of grass". We heard from the Bhagavad Gita: 


One who sees Me everywhere 

and sees everything in Me, 

of him shall I never lose hold, 

and he shall never lose hold of Me. 


We share an affirmation that we as human beings are not only given, but en- 
trusted with, the gift of life. That sacred trust calls us to compassionate 
and responsible action, both personal and communal. In a world of unconscio- 
nable disparity between rich and poor, powerful and powerless, and of blasphe- 
mous discrimination between races, we feel deeply that our religious tradi- 
tions command us to pursue justice, with unceasing effort, not only on behalf 
of those of our own religious community, but for all. We are all enriched by 
the challenging questions of Hillel: 
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If I do not act for myself, who will act for me ? 
And if I care for myself only, what am I ? 
And if not now, when ? 


We share the affirmation that the mystery of life transcends death, and in 
each of our religious traditions, in our distinctive ways, we affirm life 
even as we face our own death and mourn the death of loved ones. Today, 
however, the interrelation and continuity of life and death, of birth and 
death, are threatened and distorted by the sheer magnitude of the forces of 
death: the nuclear arsenals held in threat to destroy millions of human 
beings and, indeed, capable of destroying life itself. In this critical 
time it is morally imperative for us all to "choose life" and dismantle the 
forces of death, to cooperate with one another in the search for peace, and 
to turn away from the narrowness of vision - national, racial and religious - 
which has polarized so many parts of our world into hostile camps competing 
in violence and the threat of violence. 


In our search for peace we acknowledge that all too often in the past, and 

even today, various parts of the world have been torn by strife in the name 

of "religion". As we meet, we are painfully conscious of the continuing 

crisis in the Middle East, where people of three of our religious traditions 
are tragically divided. Religion has too often been misused to divide and 
oppose. Now we must strive as religious people to reconcile and unite. We 
share an affirmation that at the heart of our traditions is an ethic of 
non-violence and forgiveness. There is the Sermon on the Mount in the 
Christian Gospel and the Jain, Hindu, and Buddhist heritage of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Buddhist Dhammapada enjoins, "Let one overcome hatred by kindness, evil by 
goodness, greed by generosity, and lies by truth-telling". The Qur'an com- 
mands, "Repel the evil deed with the good, and lo, the enemy becomes as a bosom 
friend". The Rabbinical Wisdom asks, "Who is strong ? The one who makes of his 
enemy a friend. 


We may affirm life in its fullness and speak the word of peace, but we know 
that life is in peril and the world is not at peace. Thus, it is with con- 
viction and a sense of urgency that we write this message, we who come from 
the African traditions and the Native Traditions of North America, from the 
Hindu, Buddhist and Sikh traditions, from the.Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
traditions. Our group included among others Indians, Soviet citizens, Ameri- 
cans, a Palestinian, a Japanese, a South African, ... 


We want to stress the genuine importance and value of dialogue. By dialogue 
we mean speaking and listening with openness to one another in a common search 
for understanding, and by dialogue we also mean acting together, hand in hand, 
as allies in our common work for justice and peace. We must not imagine that 
such global issues as peace and justice can be undertaken, or even addressed 
in a meaningful way, by any one religious tradition alone. For we are not 
alone in this world. We share our world with people of all cultures, races, 
and religions, and our future is one. 


Our host at this meeting was Archbishop Trevor Huddleston. We heard his 
passionate appeal to the people of all religions to unite in opposing the 

evil of apartheid which violates the sanctity and dignity of human life. We 
gave our whole-hearted support to his initiative in calling an international 

and inter-religious forum addressed to this issue. This will be held in 
Britain under the sponsorship of the United Nations soon after the 6th Assembly. 
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As we move ahead in the process of understanding and cooperation through dia- 
logue, we need to focus clearly on such issues of critical concern and 

shared responsibility. We need to include people of ideological as well as 
religious commitments who are open for dialogue with us. And we need to be- 
come aware of our own ideological commitments. 


We welcome the initiative, the openness, and the vision of the World Council 
of Churches and of others in moving towards dialogue. Some of us come from 
religious traditions that have always welcomed dialogue, others of us come 
from traditions in which dialogue is a new step, and a few of us come from 
parts of the world where dialogue has already begun the difficult task of 
reconciling and uniting those who have been divided and opposed. 


Vancouver itself is such a place, the home of people of many races, religions 
and cultures. We hope that at the 6th General Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches many more people will take the opportunity of meeting with people 
of other faiths. We trust that the Assembly itself will reaffirm its conti- 
nued commitment to and support for dialogue. 


We offer the encouragement of our own experience in dialogue. In dialogue we 
have found that trust can overcome fear. As we have learned from others we 
have found that we know ourselves and our own religious traditions more fully. 
And in coming to know the richness and diversity of our religious heritage, 

we have learned to affirm the hope for peace in a pluralistic world and to. 
look forward together toward a more humane future. 


One of us, from the Ojibway nation of Canada, offered this prayer : 


Grandfather, 
Look at our brokenness. 


We know that in all creation 
Only the human family 
Has strayed from the Sacred Way. 


We know that we are the ones 
Who are divided 

And we are the ones 

Who must come back together 
To walk in the Sacred Way. 


Grandfather, 

Sacred One, 

Teach us love, compassion, and honour 
That we may heal the earth 

And heal each other. 


: ea me A Pie Gog. 
Copies of the full Consultation report are available in limited quantities 


from : DFI, World Council of Churches, P.O. Box 66, 150 route de Ferney, 
1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 
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THE DIALOGUE DECALOGGUE: 
GROUND RULES FOR INTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


LEONARD SWIDLER 


Dialogue is a conversation on a common subject between two or more 
persons with differing views, the primary purpose of which is for each 
participant to learn from the other so that he or she can change and grow. 
This very definition of dialogue embodies the first commandment of dia- 
logue, as will be expanded below. 


In the religious sphere in the past, we came together to discuss 
with those differing with us, for example, Catholics with Protestants, 
either to defeat an opponent, or to learn about an opponent so as to 
deal more effectively with him or her, or at best to negotiate with him 
or her. If we faced each other at all, it was in confrontation - sometimes 
more openly polemically, sometimes more subtly so, but always with the ulti- 
mate goal of defeating the other, because we were convinced that we alone 
had the absolute truth. 


But that is not what dialogue is. Dialogue is not debate. In 
dialogue each partner must listen to the other as openly and sympathe- 
tically as he or she can in an attempt to understand the other's position 
as precisely and, as it were, as much from within, as possible. Such an 
attitude automatically includes the assumption that at any point we might 
find the partner's position so persuasive that, if we would act with inte- 
grity, we would have to change, and change can be disturbing. 


We are here, of course, speaking of a specific kind of dialogue, 
an interreligious dialogue. To have such, it is not sufficient that the 
dialogue partners discuss a religious subject. Rather, they must come 
to the dialogue as persons somehow significantly identified with a reli- 
gious community. If I were neither a Jew nor a Muslim nor a Christian, 
for example, I could not participate as a "partner" in a Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim interreligious dialogue, though I might listen in, ask some ques- 
tions for information, and make some helpful comments. 


It is obvious that interreligious dialogue is something new under the 
sun. We could not conceive of it, let alone do it in the past. How, then, 
can we effectively engage in this new thing? The following are some basic 
ground rules, or "commandments", of interreligious dialogue that must be 
observed if dialogue is actually to take place. These are not theoretical 
rules, or commandments given from "on high", but ones that have been learned 
from hard experience. 


FIRST COMMANDMENT: The primary purpose of dialogue is to change and 
grow in the perception and understanding of reality and then to act accor- 
dingly. Minimally, the very fact that I learn that my dialogue partner 
believes "this" rather than "that" proportionally changes my attitude 
towards her: and a change in my attitude is a significant change in me. 

We enter into dialogue so that we can learn, change, and grow, not so 
that we can force change on the other, as one hopes to do in debate - 
a hope which is realized in inverse proportion to the frequency and 


ferocity with which the debate is entered into. On the other hand, because 
in dialogue each partner comes with the intention of learning and changing 
herself, one's partner will in fact also change. Thus the alleged goal of 
debate, and much more, is accomplished far more effectively by dialogue. 


SECOND COMMANDMENT: JInterreligious dialogue must be a two-sided project - 
within each religious community and between religious communities. Because 
of the "corporate" nature of interreligious dialogue, and since the primary 
goal of dialogue is that each partner learn and change himself, it is also 
necessary that each participant enter into dialogue not only with his partner 
across the faith line - the Lutheran with the Anglican, for example - but 
also with his coreligionists, with his fellow Lutherans, to share with them 
the fruits of the interreligious dialogue. Only thus can the whole community 
eventually learn and change, moving toward an ever more perceptive insight 
into reality. 


THIRD COMMANDMENT: Each participant must come to the dialogue with com- 
plete honesty and sincerity. It should be made clear in what direction the 
major and minor thrusts of the tradition move, what the future shifts might 
be, and, if necessary, where the participant has difficulties with her own 
tradition. No false fronts have any place in dialogue. 


FOURTH COMMANDMENT: Each participant must assume a similar complete 
honesty and sincerity in the other partners. Not only will the absence of 
sincerity prevent dialogue from happening, but the absence of the assumption 
of the partners' sincerity will do so as well. In brief: no trust, no dialogue. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT: Each participant must define himself. Only the Jew, 
for example, can define from the inside what it means to be a Jew. The rest 
can only describe what it looks like from the outside. Moreover, because 
dialogue is a dynamic medium, as each participant learns, he will change and 
hence continually deepen, expand, and modify his self-definition as a Jew - 
being careful to remain in constant dialogue with fellow Jews. Thus it is 
mandatory that each dialogue partner define what it means to be an authentic 
member of his own tradition. 


Conversely - the one interpreted must be able to recognize herself in the 
interpretation. This is the golden rule of interreligious hermeneutics, as 
has been often reiterated by the "apostle of interreligious dialogue", Raimundo 
Panikkar. For the sake of understanding, each dialogue participant will natu- 
rally attempt to express for herself what she thinks is the meaning of the 
partner's statement; the partner must be able to recognize herself in that 
expression. The advocate of "a world theology", Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
would add that the expression must also be verifiable by critical observers 
who are not involved. 


SIXTH COMMANDMENT: Each participant msut come to the dialogue with 
no hard-and-fast assumptions as to where the points of disagreement are. 
Rather, each partner should not only listen to the other partner with open- 
ness and sympathy but also attempt to agree with the dialogue partner as far 
as is possible while still maintaining integrity with his own tradition; 
where he absolutely can agree no further without violating his own integrity, 
precisely there is the real point of disagreement - which most often turns 
out to be different from the point of disagreement that was falsely assumed 


ahead of time. 


SEVENTH COMMANDMENT : Dialogue can take place only between equals, 
or par cum pari as Vatican II put it. This means that not only can there 
be no dialogue between a skilled scholar and a "person in the pew" type 
(at most there can only be a garnering of data in the manner of an inter- 
rogation), but also there can be no such thing as a one-way dialogue. For 
example, Jewish-Christian discussions begun in the 1960s were mainly only 
prologomena to interreligious dialogue. Understandably and properly, the 
Jews came to these exchanges only to teach the Christians, although the 
Christians came mainly to learn. But, if authentic interreligious dialogue 
between Christians and Jews is to occur, then the Jews must also come mainly 
to learn; only then will it be par cum pari. 


EIGHTH COMMANDMENT: Dialogue can take place only on the basis of 
mutual trust. Although interreligious dialogue must occur with some kind 
of "corporate" dimension, that is, the participants must be involved as 
members of a religious community - for instance, qua Buddhists or Hindus - 
it is also fundamentally true that it is only persons who can enter into 
dialogue. But a dialogue among persons can be built only on personal trust. 
Hence it is wise not to tackle the most difficult problems in the beginning, 
but rather to approach first those issues most likely to provide some common 
ground, thereby establishing the basis of human trust. Then, gradually, as 
this personal trust deepens and expands, the more thorny matters can be under- 
taken. Thus, as in learning we move from the known to the unknown, so in dia- 
logue we proceed from commonly held matters - which, given our mutual igno- 
rance resulting from centuries of hostility, will take us quite some time to 
discover fully - to discuss matters of disagreement. 


NINTH COMMANDMENT: Persons entering into interreligious dialogue must 
be at least minimally self-critical of both themselves and their own religious 
traditions. A lack of such self-criticismimplies that one's own tradition 


already has all the correct answers. Such an attitude makes not dialogue not 
only unnecessary, but even impossible, since we enter into dialogue primarily 
so we can learn - which obviously is impossible if our tradition has never 
made a mis-step, if it has all the right answers. To be sure, in inter- 
religious dialogue one must stand within a religious tradition with integrity 
and conviction, but such integrity and conviction must include, not exclude, 
a healthy self-criticism. Without it there can be no dialogue - and indeed 
no integrity. 


TENTH COMMANDMENT: Each participant eventually must attempt to experience 
the partner's religion"from within"; for a religion is not merely something 
of the head, but also of the spirit, heart, and "whole being", individual and 
communal. John Donne here speaks of "passing over" into another's religious 
experience and then coming back enlightened, broadened, and deepened. 


Interreligious dialogue operates in three areas; the practical, where 
we collaborate to help humanity; the cognitive, where we seek understanding 
and truth; and the "spiritual", where we attempt to experience the partner's 
religion "from within". Interreligious dialogue also has three phases. In 
the first phase we unlearn misinformation about each other and begin to know 
each other as we truly are. In phase two we begin to discern values in the 
partner's tradition and wish to appropriate them into our own tradition. 

For example, in the Catholic-Protestant dialogue, Catholics have learned 
to stress the Bible, and Protestants have learned to appreciate the sacra- 
mental approach to Christian life - both values traditionally associated 
with the other's religious community. If we are serious, persistent, and 
sensitive enough in the dialogue, we may at times enter into phase three. 
Here we together begin to explore new areas of reality, of meaning, and of 
truth, of which neither of us had even been aware before. We are brought 
face to face with this new, as yet unkown to us dimension of reality only 
because of questions, insights, probings produced in the dialogue. We may 
thus dare to say that patiently pursued dialogue can become an instrument 
of new "re-velation", a further "un-veiling" of reality - on which we must 
then act. 


‘Leonard Swidler, Editor of the Journal of Ecumenical Studies, is Professor 
of Catholic Thought and Interreligious Dialogue at Temple University. 
Copies of "The Dialogue Decalogue" are available in pamphlet form from 
J.E.S. Temple University (022-38), Philadelphia, PA 19122, for the 
following prices: 1 to 4 copies 10c each plus a self-addressed, stamped 
(lst class), no. 10 envelope. For larger quantities, the listed prices 
are postpaid: 50to»9; llc each; 10 to 24, 10c each: 25 to 49, 9c each; 

50 to 99%o8eseach;"100't0%199,"7e each; 20'to 499, 6c each; 500 +, 5c 
each. Make payable to J.E.S. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Christians and Jews in Britain. London: The United Reformed Church, 1983. 


An excellent manual for Christians who would enter dialogue with Jews, 

this is the second volume in a projected series on dialogue between Christians 
and persons of other faiths. (The first volume, With People of Other Faiths 
in Britain, is an overview of interfaith dialogue.) Contains helpful sum- 
maries of Jewish history and practice and points to the problems and oppor- 
tunities in contemporary Jewish-Christian relations. 


Available from: Distribution and Supplies Section, The United Reformed Church, 
86 Tavistock Place, London WC1H 9RT for £1.35 each. 


A. James Ruden, Israel for Christians. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983. 


The Assistant National Director of Interreligious Affairs of the American 
Jewish Committee has produced a highly readable and balanced portrayal of 
the State of Israel that outlines the history of the Jewish People in the 
land of Israel and the rise of Zionism. In addition it addresses the urgent 
issues of the Holocaust, Jerusalem, the Palestinians, etc. 
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DIALOGUE AND THE “NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS” 
A REPORT FROM NORTH AMERICA 


DIANA ECK* 


"New religious movements" are no longer new in the religious life 
of North America. It has been nearly two decades since the beginning 
of this upsurge of interest in what have variously been called "sects", 
"cults", or "new religions". While some groups seem to have disappeared 
almost as quickly as they arose, others have persisted and have brought 
to North America a new religious complexity. It is clear, for instance, 
that Hindu and Buddhist movements, in one form or another, are here to 
stay. And that is a new and significant fact for the history of those 
religious traditions, as well as our own. This new religious pluralism 
makes Dialogue an important issue for even the most ordinary North 
American community, and provides a starting point, here at home, for 
developing a wider awareness of people of other faiths. Thus, after 
nearly two decades, it is appropriate that we now ask what responses 
the churches of North America have made to the presence of new religious 
movements. This report is based on a preliminary attempt to ascertain 
what kinds of leadership the churches have taken in this area. 


At the outset, however, we should note that the issue of new reli- 
gious movements has been raised in several ways in the context of the 
global concerns of the World Council of Churches. In October 1978, for 
example, the International Review of Mission of the CWME devoted a special 
issue to the "tentative exploration" of the subject. As Emilio Castro 
wrote in his introduction, "We want to open the discussion be providing 
information, by raising questions for the mission of the church. We do 
not try to suggest the Christian position or to pass judgment on these 
groups. What we want to discern clearly is: how does the existence of 
these new religious movements challenge our own faithfulness to the Gospel." 


More recently, the working group of the unit on Dialogue with People 
of Living Faiths and Ideologies has taken up the discussion of new reli- 
gious movements, recognizing that in many parts of the world "dialogue 
in community" will surely include people who are members of new religious 
movements. The Guidelines on Dialogue, framed after the Chiang Mai consul- 
tation on Dialogue in Community, underline the principle that partners in 
dialogue should be free to "define themselves". 


Listening carefully to the neighbour's self-understanding enables 
Christians better to obey the commandment not to bear false wit- 
ness against their neighbours, whéther those neighbours be of 
long established religious, cultural or ideological traditions 

or members of new religious Groups. 


While the question of new religious movements will have to be assessed 
again as the new working group convenes after the Vancouver Assembly, it 
seems clear that it is an important question for those concerned with 
dialogue the world over, not only in North America and Europe, but in 
Korea and Zaire as well. Throughout the world, for example, many new 
religious movements see themselves as Christian, and the questions that 
arise when such groups apply to join the World Council of Churches are 
similar, whether the context is in the United States or Zaire. And many 
new religious movements are Hindu, Buddhist or Sikh in origin, thus making 


* Diana Eck is Associate Professor of Hindu Religion at Harvard University 
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dialogue with people of such movements inextricably and sensitively related 
to our wider dialogue with people of living faiths. Thus the issue of new 
religious movements is an appropriate one to address at the global level of 
the WCC. 


As a starting point, however, a survey of what is happening at the 
regional level is important. Michael Mildenberger of the Evangelische 
Zentralstelle fur Weltanschauungsfragen in Stuttgart has long been 
involved in the study of new religious movements in Europe. Another of 
our working group members, Dr Won Yong Kang, is concerned with develop- 
ments in Korea and North-east Asia. This contribution, then, is intended 
as a preliminary survey from North America. 


North America's new religious pluralism: context and questions 


The Gallup Poll on Religion in America was taken in the late 1970s. 
This poll and another more focused poll done in the area of Dayton, Ohio, 
provide the starting point for George Gallup and David Poling's book, 
The Search for America's Faith. Both the poll and the book are unreflec- 
tively narrow in terminology and conception. The concern throughout is 
with "the church", "the churched", and "the unchurched", with such terms 
as "synagogue" often placed merely in parentheses after "church". The 
findings of these pollsters, however, indicate that "church" is not the 
sole reference point of "America's faith". Of the so-called "churched", 
7 per cent indicated that they also practised specific techniques of 
meditation, such as TM, Yoga, or Zen. Among young people surveyed in 
the Dayton, Ohio, area, 31 per cent indicated that they had been involved 
in groups loosely termed "cults". The authors remark that 31 per cent is 
"a rather high involvement for a group of which 75 per cent state they 
believe Jesus Christ is the Son of God." 


The figures reveal that many Americans, even those who consider them- 
selves "churched", are involved in some aspect of these "new" religious 
movements. The commentary on this development provided by Gallup and 
Poling leaves their own bias and interpretation in little doubt: "The 
Christian churches of America, liberal, conservative, evangelical, and 
fundamental, must now perceive a common enemy in the cults or expect 
serious decline in their current membership and future prospects'" 4 
Elsewhere, they speak of the church's ministry to those "demolished 
by their downhill run with the so-called new religions." 


Much about this Gallup Poll is interesting and revealing: its archaic 
language, scarcely aware of the presence of Jews, much less people of other 
faiths, on the American religious scene; its arresting statistics on the 
number of Americans involved in "new" traditions or practices; and the 
pollsters' call to alarm in their interpretation of these figures. At 
least one American denomination, the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church, has 
echoed the alarm in advertising its "Response Series" of books on the new 
religions: "A recent Gallup Poll stated that one out of every eight Ameri- 
cans is engaged in some sort of experimental religion - which may include 
everything from cults, mysticims, to Eastern religions. No wonder many 


of your members are deeply troubled by current events." 
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Speaking generally about the context of new religious movements 
in North America, there are four issues we should underline and dis- 
tinguish: 


ibe While some of the new religious movements are genuinely "new" 
(such as EST and Scientology), many more of these movements have 
ancient roots in the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh, or Muslim traditions 
and are "new'' only to us. While some are almost entirely American 
in their constituency, others include immigrants to the US or Canada 
from East Asia, India, the Middle East, or the Caribbean and are a 
sign of the genuine diversity of cultural and religious diversity 
held by new citizens of both countries. Thus the response of the 
churches to new neighbours at home is closely related to our hopes 
for dialogue leading to greater understanding and communication 
around the world. 


Ze Some of the new religious movements are not rooted in Eastern 
traditions, but in the Christian tradition. Here we might include 
such movements as the Unification Church, the Church Universal and 
Triumphant, The Way International, and the Local Church. [In the 
literature published by several major ‘denominations (Missouri 
Synod Lutheran, Southern Baptist, and American Lutheran), the con- 
cern for "cults" and "new religions” is continuous with their long- 
held concern to witness and respond to the Mormons, the Jehovah's 
Witnesses, the Christian Scientists, and even the Unitarians - all 
of which have been seen as "cults" in the past and have now moved 
to the status of "denomination", if not by orthodox, by cultural 
consensus. 


3. The controversy surrounding "new religions" in North America is 
to a great extent legal and political. First, there is the far- 
reaching question of what constitutes a "religions", with the final, 
legal fourteen-point definition of a "religion" set forth by the 
Internal Revenue Service in the United States. Second, there are 
the allegations that various "cults" engage in "brainwashing" or 
"mind-control". Such allegations have resulted in several efforts 
to pass state laws making it possible for parents to be appointed 
"conservators" of offspring who are no longer minors, in order that 
they might forcibly remove them from a "cult". A third area of legal 
controversy has been over the activities of de-programmers, hired by 
parents to detain their children and "return them to free choice". 


4, It is important to recognize that in some cases new religious 
movements challenge not only the religious convictions of the dominant 
culture, but its ideological convictions. The Guidelines on Dialogue 
make the point that "partners in dialogue should be aware of their 
ideological commitments". In North America, egalitarian individualism 
and capitalism easily become confused with and identified with Christ- 
lanity. That someone should relinquish his or her individual autonomy 
to a teacher is repugnant to many on ideological, not theological, 
grounds. That cult members should sing, dance, or spend the day in 
service, rather than "make a living", is also an ideological, not a 
theological, challenge. 
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It is important to hold these four issues in mind when thinking 
about the response of the churches and of Christians to "new religious 
movements''. If one is suspicious of some particular group, is it 
because (1) it challenges Christians because it is Eastern or non- 
Christian? (2) it challenges Christians because it claims to be 
Christian? (3) it challenges people - Christians, Jews, and others - 
because it is basically fraudulent in its promises or engages in 
illegal activities? (4) it challenges people - Christians, Jews, and 
others ~— because it undermines or controverts some of the ideological 
values of capitalism, individualism, etc? 


These issues easily become conflated, as positions polarize into 
"pro-cult" and "anti-cult". In distinguishing them, we can see that the 
National Council of Churches in the USA, while it has turned down on 
theological grounds the application of the Unification Church for member- 
ship (point 2)8, has consistently spoken out on behalf of basic civil 
and religious liberties for people of all religious traditions, inclu- 
ding followers of new religions (point 3).2? And we can see that various 
Christian groups such as the Spiritual Counterfeit Project conflate points 
1 and 2, offering a critique of both the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness and the Unification Church on the same basis, i.e. they are 
not Biblical. Here, if participants in dialogue are to "define themselves", 
one should distinguish those who see themselves as "Christian", and there- 
fore in some historical relation to the Bible, and those who do not. To 
criticize the Hare Krishna movement on Biblical grounds has no place what- 
soever in dialogue, since it does not define itself as Biblically based. 


The Churches and the "Cults" 


How have Christian churches, at the level of denominational leadership, 
attempted to address the questions raised by the emergent religious plura- 
lism of North America and the attendant controversy over new religious 
movements? With this question in mind, I wrote in September 1981 to the 
general offices of each denomination in the United States and Canada - 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant, both those that are member churches 
of the WCC and those that are not. The purpose of my letter and page of 
questions was to ascertain what kinds of leadership, if any, the denomi- 
nations are taking in this area: Have the challenges and questions raised 
by the new religious movements been recognized and discussed at denomina- 
tional assemblies? Have the churches made public statements on the issue 
in general, in specific, or in particular relation to questions of freedom 
of religion? Have the churches developed publications or educational pro- 
grammes to foster the discussion of new religious movements at the level 
of the local church? 


Of the thirty-six letters and questionnaires sent, fourteen were 
returned, some with extensive comments and attached articles and statements. 
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The extent to which churches are committed to this issue in their 
programmes ranges from those with extensive programmes and publications 
(the Southern Baptist Convention and the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church) 
to those with a few programmes and publications (the American Lutheran 
Church, the Presbyterian Church in the USA and the United Church of 
Canada, for example) to those with almost no programmes or publications 
(the Orthodox churches, the National Conference of Catholic Bishops, USA, 
the Quakers, the Unitarian Universalist, and the Anglican Church of Canada, 
for example). The attitudes towards new religious movements reflected in 
the programmes and publications also vary widely. And some of the groups 
that have no programmes do not have them precisely because the issue is 
not seen as a "problem" in the context of their denomination - the Ortho- 
dox, Quaker and Unitarian traditions, for instance. 


As for the "mainline" Protestant churches, the results of this rough 
survey agree with the assertion of J. Gordon Melton and Robert L. Moore, 
whose book, The Cult Experience: Responding to the New Religious Pluralism, 
is one of the most sensitive and challenging resources for Christians on 
the subject of "cults": 


...the major denominations provide practically no leadership on 
this matter at the national level. Although some denominations 
have issued important public statements on religious liberty in 
the context of alternative religions, they have made little effort 
to educate denominational constituencies regarding the issues 
involved, 10 


Writing in the Ecumenical Review in summer 1981, editor Paul Mojzes 
makes a Similar point, referring not to the denominational leadership but 
to the "lay response" to the new religious movements. "What is the typical 
lay response to the new religions? Though admitting almost total ignor- 
ance about them, the hair trigger response is totally negative." ll 


Now, what are some of the kinds of programme and publications which the 
denominations do sponsor on the issue of new religious movements? 


First, the Missouri Synod Lutheran Church has an entire line of publi- 
cations, which comprise what is the Response Series. It includes such 
titles as How to Respond to the Cults; How to Respond to the Science 
Religions; How to Respond to the Fastern Religions; How to Respond to 
Islam; How to Respond to the Latter Day Saints, etc. The "how to" method 
1s aimed at enabling Christians to respond, as is revealed in the descrip- 
tions of these publications. For instance, How to Respond to the Eastern 
Religions is advertised as follows: 


Transcendental Meditation, Hinduism, Hare Krishna, Buddhism, have 
all made extraordinary inroads with today's youth. Where will it 
all end? And what can your members do to let the Good News reach 
impressionable young people? This book tells how. 
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Other churches, the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese, for. 
example, have recommended books from the Response Series on occasions. 


The Missouri Synod's work is conducted through its Commission on 
Organizations, which has more than one hundred specific releases on 
religious groups "from the Lutheran theological perspective". The 
Executive Secretary of the Commission speaks over eighty times a year 
in conferences, workshops, and seminars on the matter of new religious 
movements, according to our questionnaire respondent. The primary task 
is seen to be educating pastors and lay leaders. While the church has 
not taken an official stand on de-programming, the Commission on Organi- 
zations seems generally to accept the plausibility of "brainwashing" 
charges, to see the need for "some kind of return to free choice and 
independent thinking on the part of those who have been deceived by a 
cultic leader", and to offer counselling on the risk of civil disobedience 
to those parents who might feel it their Christian duty forcibly to "res- 
cue'’ a son or daughter who has joined a "false or manipulative religious 
tidarbion. 


The Interfaith Witness Department of the Southern Baptist Convention 
has an assistant director solely responsible for Sects and New Religious 
Movements. He reports that they send out over 400,000 copies of their 
published material each year and sponsor about twenty conferences a 
month on subjects in the area of new religious movements. The extensive 
publications of the Southern Baptist Convention include a booklet, The 
Christian Confronting the Cults, which contains informative chapters on 
the Jehovah's Witnesses, the Latter-Day Saints, the Worldwide Church of 
God, the Unification Church, and the Christian Scientists. While there 
are a few publications that deal with Eastern religious traditions in 
America, it seems clear that the primary focus of these materials is on 
the movements linked to the Christian tradition. While there is no doubt 
that the thrust of the programme is toward "effective witness", the pro- 
gramme as a whole seems to have taken a reflective and sensitive approach. 


The Southern Baptist Convention is the only denomination with "Guide- 
lines for Effective Interfaith Witness". The guidelines emphasize "not 
judging, not convicting, but witnessing". Witnessing includes learning 
to listen, "genuinely to run the risk of opening yourself to another 
person and to his beliefs". The guidelines caution Christians not to 
assume a mutual vocabulary, but to take care in finding out what people 
mean by the terms they use to express their faith; and they caution 
Christians not to compare the excesses of one tradition with the best 
ideals of another. "Recognize the ideal in all faiths, and the fact that 
most believers do not attain the ideals of their faith". 14 


Many of the Southern Baptist publications are bibliographies, pamphlets, 
or offprints of articles published elsewhere, such as an article on TM which 
appeared first in the Presbyterian Church publication A.D. The "Selected 
Bibliography on The Latter-Day Saints, Mormons" includes books by both 
‘Mormon authors and non-—Mormon authors. Another publication, My God, Your 
God, is advertised as "an encounter - with Hare Krishna, Moonist, Mormon, 
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Catholic, Buddhist and Jew: The book faces religious differences with 
uncompromising love. It is Christians learning to communicate beliefs 
and listening. 15° One of the pamphlets produced by the SBC Interfaith 
Witness Department typifies the rather up-beat tone of the department's 
work with the challenge: "When was the last time you stood on a street 
corner in the rain to tell a Moonie about Christ?" 


Despite the generally acknowledged conservatism of the Southern 
Baptist tradition, the tone it sets in its Interfaith Witness Department 
is positive, even though the "mission field" for their witness seems to 
include everyone from Catholics to Buddhists. But there is no hint of 
the denigration and sweeping negativism that, for example, the Episcopal 
Church of Minneapolis adopted when it launched an anti-cult advertisement 
campaign with an image of Christ captioned, "He died to take away your 
sins. Not your minds", or a young executive with a bandaged mouth 
captioned, "There's only one problem with religions that have all the 
answers. They don't allow questions".16 


The materials sent by the American Lutheran Church include a statement 
made by the General. Convention of the church in 1976. The statement is a 
measured one, acknowledging the "serious and persistent threat" posed by 
"marginal religious movements", and resolving that the church prepare 
educational resources for its pastors and congregations and study further 
the "alleged" tactics of "mind control". It resolved, finally, "That any 
effort undertaken to deal with this cult phenomenon give special attention 
to those symptoms of our society and any inadequacies or imbalance in the 
church's proclamation which may have helped create the seedbed for cult 
activity.” 1/ In the same year, a statement entitled "Religious Cults" 
prepared by Ballard Pritchett of the Office of Research and Analysis also 
reflects a moderate, balanced response, taking account of the historical, 
sociological, and psychological context which, along with their religious 
content, might help one to place new religious movements in perspective. 
He concludes, "It is not the church's business, as the church, to level 
legal charges at other religious groups. Christ's instructions were to 
allow the tares to grow among the wheat, lest the entire harvest be lost 
in rooting them out." 18 In 1977, the ALC in cooperation with the 
Lutheran Church of America did indeed publish a seven-part study of cults 
entitled "Isms and Issues: Religious Movements of our Time", but, according 
to our respondent, "A suit filed by one of the groups mentioned forced this 
piece off the market." 


Among other religious groups and denominations in the United States 
that responded to our letter was the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, which sent the March 1979 issue of its publication The Dialogue, 
devoted to "Cults: What are they and is governmental intervention warranted?" 
The United Presbyterian Church in the USA enclosed a copy of its booklet 
Para-Church Groups: a Report on Current Religious Movements, which deals 
neither with Eastern-based movements nor with Christian-based movements of 
questionable orthodoxy, but with "groups and ministries which are clearly 
Christian but are not affiliated with generally recognized denominational 
structures." 19 Included are the Campus Crusade for Christ, the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, and the Jews for Jesus. The fact that such 
a document was sent in response to a request for information on "cults" is 
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itself revealing. The analysis of the various groups seems factual and 
fair, though very brief. The booklet also contained an Annotated Biblio- 
grapy on Sects, which has the advantage of including a considerable range 
of viewpoints in the books it lists and annotates. 


Finally, the respondent from the Friends General Conference reported 
“but one enquiry in the last few years requesting guidance on the "cults" 
issue. In general, there has been considerable interaction between Quakers 
and people of other faiths at the level of their common concern for social 
issues the world over. The Quaker respondent remarked, "There are Quaker 
families in which a son or daughter has been drawn to or become involved 

in one of these new religious movements, but this has not become a problem. 
To a certain extent liberal Quakers who make up the Friends General Confer- 
ence would encourage seeking for religious truth through other faiths and 
new religious movements." 


In Canada, the United Church of Canada has taken strong leadership in 
responding and giving guidance to the government of Ontario concerning sects, 
cutls, and newreligious movements, opposing "regulations" on their activites 
and suggesting a "friendly approach, seeking understanding in the way of 
interfaith dialgoue". Both the UCC and the Anglican Church of Canada res- 
ponded to the Ontario government at the time the Hill Commission was organized 
in 1979 to investigate what laws, if any, the government should enact to regu- 
late the practices of religious cults. Both denominations strongly opposed 
legal regulation and advocated, instead, responsible programmes of education. 
In 1982 the UCC formed a Task Force on Cults and New Religions which is put- 
ting together an educational kit which will include reports and evaluations, 

as well as photocopies of important articles and interpretative positions. 


The Canadian Council of Christians and Jews has also been active in this 
area and has produced a substantial mimeographed book entitled Multi-Cultural 
Expressions: A Directory on the Religions and Philosophical Groups of the New 
Age in Ontario. The book is intended to give a fair and brief account of 
the history, lifestyle and spiritual teaching of each group based on inter- 
views that pay attention to how each group describes itself. In each case 
a short bibliography of the group's own texts and scriptures is given. 
Information about the group's Toronto address, telephone number, and con- 
tact person is provided, along with the regular meeting times. This direc- 
tory is intended to provide some basic factual information for people in 
Ontario, since so much of the public's information about new religious move- 
ments has been gained through mass media coverage or particular "scandals" 
or "upheavals" on the one hand, or through "incautious and sometimes even 
dubious propaganda projects mounted by some of the groups themselves", 20 
The urgency of providing simple practical information about the various 
groups was underlined by the Reverend Arthur Gibson in his Foreword, where 
he concludes: 


In this socio-psychological atmosphere, it is unfortunately easy 
and entirely understandable for citizens, especially concerned 
parents, to lose perspective and succumb to a witch-hunt mentality. 
There develops a tendency to forget, in the emergent anxiety over 
individual cases, the fact that "hard cases make bad laws" and 
that the fabric of our society will be really undermined if 
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practical religious pluralism is not sturdily defended by all. 
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Resource Centres for Information about New Religious Movements 


It is not surprising that two of North America's most extensive 
resources for information about new religious movements are located 
in Berkeley, California, where the full spectrum of "new religions" 
has been more vividly visible than elsewhere. The two centres - The 
Center for the Study of New Religious Movements and the Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project - represent two very different responses to 
the issue. 


leadership of Jacob Needleman, one of the first people in the scholarly 
community to direct his attention to this issue. It was supported, at 
first, with a grant from the Rockefeller Fund and, later, with funding 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities. From the beginning, 
this has been a vital centre for the scholarly research, study and 
discussion of new religious movements. It has engaged people from 

many religons, disciplines and points of view in its work. 


In conjunction with the library of the Graduate Theological Union 
at Berkeley, the Center has developed extensive library resources and 
bibliographical services in the area of new religious movements. While 
the Center will cease to function as a research centre in June 1983, the 
important library resource services will continue. Ms Diane Choquette 
is the head of the library and bibliographical services for new religious 
movements. The work of the library is described "Besides expanding the 
Library's collection of books, periodicals, tapes, records and other 
materials in the field, the Center's Librarian has been directing the 
organization of a resource and address file on over 500 groups. New 
Acquisitions are annotated and listed in the Center's monthly publi- 
cation newtitles,." 


In addition to newtitles, the Center has produced a number of biblio- 
graphies, including The New Religions: An Annotated Bibliography; A Select 
Filmography on New Religious Movements; The Christian-Buddhist Encounter: 
A Select Bibliography; Civil Liberties, "Brainwashing” and, -Cueson ae 
Select Bibliography; and Science and Parascience: A Select Bibliography. 
The bibliographies include books written from both within and without the 
movements and are annotated simply and non-judgmentally. 


94702) is a Christian organization. Its name reveals the view of new 
religious movements taken by its researchers and in its publications: that 
many of these new movements are false or counterfeit spirituality. Unlike 
the Center for the Study of New Religious Movements, it is not at all clear 
to which organizations, churches, or institutions the Spiritual Counterfeits 
Project has ties. SCP emerged from the 1960's Berkeley Christian Coalition, 
which has now ceased to exist as such. Some of the socially concerned, 
fundamentalist impetus of that coalition is still alive, however, in two 
cadres of researchers who share an office and publish two formally unrelated 
magazines: Radix (concerned with social and political issues from a Christian 


perspedtive) and the S.C.P. Journal. The Journal sums up the aims of the SCP 
in four points: 
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1. To resarch and biblically to critique current religious groups 
and individuals. 


2. To equip Christians with the knowledge, analysis and discern- 
ment that will enable them to understand the significance of 
today's spiritual explosion. 


Bs To suggest a comprehensive Christian response ... 


4. To bring the good news of Jesus Christ and extend a hand of 
rescue to those in psychological/spiritual bondage. 


In addition to its regular Journal, the Spiritual Counterfeits 
Project has a Newsletter, bibliographies, and a variety of pamphlet 
and booklet publications that may be ordered individually or collected 
in a large three-ring notebook. The SCP also keeps vertical files on 
approximately 2000 groups and has a library of some 2500 volumes. It 
provides a telephone Information and Referral Service (IRS), which 
operates three days a week as a "hot-line'" for people seeking informa- 
tion on particular groups and referrals for advice and counselling in 
their own geographical area. 


The most extensive description and critique of the Spiritual Counter- 
feits Project has been written by John A. Saliba - "The Christian Response 
to the New Religions: A Critical Look at the Spiritual Counterfeits 
Project" (Journal of Ecumenical Studies, summer 1981)22 In brief, 
however, the following points may be made about the approach of the SCP: 


1. While its publications and bibliographies are said to be educa- 
tional, they tend to represent but one point of view on the new religious 
movements, i.e. that of critique from a particular, somewhat fundamenta- 
list, Christian perspective. Its booklets are either written by the 
in-house research team or are booklets published by groups with a similar 
perspective, such as the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. Its biblio- 
graphies do not include well-known scholarly works on the new religions 
by such theologians and thinkers as Stillson Judah, Harvey Cox, or Jacob 
Needleman. Instead, in An Annotated Bibliography of Literature Related 
to New Religious Movements, one finds such titles as The Youthnappers, 
Transcendental Misconceptions, Thirty Years a Watchtower Slave, and 
Youth, Brainwashing and the Extremist Cults. 


2. Much of the information about "cults", both in SCP publications and in 
those it selects for its bibliographies, is taken from the testimonies of 
.cult drop-outs, which is somewhat like gaining one's perspective on the 
Christian church only from those disillusioned ones who have given up on 
it. The perspective of the drop-out is important, to be sure; but it 
should be balanced by the perspective of those who persist. Thus, it 

is also significant that the annotated bibliography, while it contains 
many books about TM, does not contain books by the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi; 
and while it includes books about the 'Moonies", does not include the Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon's Divine Principle. The dialogue principleof listening to 
what others have to say about themselves rather than defining them from an 
external point of view is not seen in most of the SCP's work. 
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a. The research and publications of the SCP can be characterized as 
Christian apologetic research that seems to begin with the conclusion, 
i.e. that these various movements are deficient in comparison to 
Christianity, and then proceed to demonstrate the conclusion by 
"research" into the movements and their premises. Good Christian 
enquiry and even apologetic here easily slip into the genre of the 
"exposé", which aims to make clear the purportedly fraudulent nature 
of the new religions. And good Christian apologetic also slips easily 
into the genre of "apocalyptic", which takes a stand against the cults 
as against the works of darkness and of Satan, and challenges them to 
respond. 


The SCP's own publications are inconsistent in their quality of 
research and intensity of polemic. However, there seems to be continual 
growth and vitality in this movement, which moved on from the Berkeley 
Christian Coalition of the sixties, to the Spiritual Counterfeits Pro- 
ject of the seventies. Its new research director, Jerry Yamamoto, wrote 
in the June-July 1982 Newsletter, "I am concerned about the false generali- 
zations that are often made about Eastern religious doctrine," and he has 
started a new Newsletter column "Cutting through False Generalizations". 

In a telephone conversation Mr Yamamoto expressed his own interest in 
attaining a somewhat higher level of scholarly research and balance in 

the SCP publications. He even indicated that the Project staff has dis- 
cussed the possibility of changing the name "Spiritual Counterfeits" to 
something less sweepingly judgmental. Saliba, in his article, suggests 
"spiritual ventures", and suggests that the goals of the SCP "be clarified 
and rethought so as to give priority to dialogue".23 While there is much 
to criticize in the approach of the SCP, it has a young and intelligent 
staff who seem to be capable of genuine openness and self-criticism. The 
commitments and energies of such a group would be stimulated by taking the 
challenge of Dialogue seriously and undertaking an entirely new approach 
to the issues they rightly perceive to be critically important. 
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GUIDELINES FOR CHRISTIAN-MARXIST DIALOGUE 


These guidelines - drafted by Marxists, Christians 
and a Muslim - were accepted by participants in the 
tenth International Symposium on Peace sponsored by 
the International Institute for Peace (Vienna), the 
Institute for Peace Research at the University of 
Vienna, the Institute for Peace and Understanding 
(Pennsylvania) and the Colloqui Giorgio La Pira per 
la Pace of the Centro Cultura (Florence), Italy, 
3-5 December, 1982. 


Each participant must come to the dialogue with complete honesty and sin- 
cerity and must assume the same degree of honesty and sincerity in the 
dialogue partner(s). 


Each participant must be seen as an individual and also as a representa- 
tive of a certain religious and/or secular world-view. All world-views 
represented in the dialogue must be deemed worthy of respect by the parti- 
cipants. 


Each world-view must be defined only by a participant upholding that world- 
view i.e. Christianity must be defined by a Christian and Marxism by a 
Marxist. Participants must state what they perceive their dialogue part- 
ners to be, but must not make definitive statements about a world-view to 
which they do not subscribe. 


Dialogue is not debate where each participant or group is seeking to gain 
victory over the other. It is to be understood as supportive encounter in 
which each participant listens as openly, carefully and sympathetically as 
he/she can to the partner(s), attempting to understand the other world- 
views represented as precisely and deeply as possible. 


The primary requirement for authentic dialogue is trust. We cannot trust 
what we do not know. Therefore, in the earliest phase of dialogue we 
unlearn misinformation ‘about each other and begin to know each other as 
we truly are. In the next phase of dialogue we begin to discern values 
in each other's traditions. 


The purpose of dialogue is to use our common positive resources in order 
to work together in several ways for the good of all humankind, striving 
particularly to eliminate all threats to world peace. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EFFECT OF THE WAR IN LEBANON 
ON JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 


ALLAN Ri BROCKWAY 


A paper presented to the 7th National Workshop on Christian-Jewish Relations 
Boston, Massachusetts, 25-28 April 1983 


There can be no doubt that the war in Lebanon last year and the continued 
Israeli military presence in that country has had an effect on relations between 
Jews and Christians throughout the world. Whether this effect will have the 
impact, for example, of the 1967 war (all of Israel's wars have had an effect 
on Jewish-Christian relations), or whether it will be temporary or long-lasting, 
will depend largely on the willingness of Christians and of Jews to seize the 
opportunity the present situation offers to further their cooperation - in 
the face of enormous obstacles raised by some of their own number in each com- 
munity. 


The obstacles have at least one thing in common: a tendency by both Jews 
and Christians to believe the others are acting in ways that violate their own 
religious and social principles. Some Christians claim that Jews violate their 
long history of victimization by victimizing Palestinians, that they regularly 
violate their hoary tradition prohibiting murder, that they fail to learn the 
lessons of their own struggle for self-determination and political independence 
by denying it to the Palestinians. 


Some Jews, for their part, tend to believe that Christians, in their con- 
cern for justice and human dignity, have never rejected their long history of 
denial to Jews of the very justice and human dignity they insist upon for every- 
one else; they , therefore, ignore the desperate Jewish struggle for survival 
in the Land of Promise. Further, Christians fail to understand the difference 
between state-implemented genocide and the Israeli necessity to defend tenuous 
borders and protect Jewish lives against a foe that has repeatedly demonstrated 
its intention to destroy the Jewish state and, consequently the Jewish People. 


The war in Lebanon has solidified each of those beliefs. Now, more than 
ever, many Christians are convinced that Jews do not comprehend the depth of 
Christian compassion for the dispossessed nor appreciate Christian commitment 
to preventing another attempt at total destruction of the Jewish People. And 
many Jews find additional proof that Christians will always side with their 
enemies when push comes to shove. 


Once that has been said, it is important to note that there are Christians 
and their are Jews who reject and combat these stereotypical responses to the 
Lebanese war. Their numbers are not small, though frequently their voices 
appear to be drowned in the clamour that arises from some organized Christian 
and Jewish sources, specifically those of national and international Christian 
bodies and the Israeli government and Jewish agencies of various sorts. 


It is, therefore, of only limited utility to speak of the impact of the 
recent war on Jewish Christian relations in general. In actuality, the impact 
has been different for different individuals and groups. And, because I stand 
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on the Christian side of the Jewish-Christian relationship, I must focus on 
what I perceive to be the effect of the war on Christians - and then suggest 
a few guide-posts for development of positive Christian responses. 


No one should be surprised that Christian response to the war in 
Lebanon was, and is, predictable. Those who respond in the way I have just 
outlined, for example, are generally those who have long been convinced that 
Israel is the principal, if not the sole cause of Middle East tension and 
conflict. This group often makes a rigid distinction between the State of 
Israel, including its government, and Jews as individuals. The former is 
"expansionist", seeking to gain ever more territory at the expense of the 
"rightful" possessors of the Land; the latter are the heirs of centuries- 
long persecution, toward whom hatred and animosity - traditional antisemitism - 
is to be proscribed. Christians who fall generally into this category are 
often those who have been most active in social and political affairs, obey- 
ing the Gospel imperative to champion the weak and the powerless. It would 
be remarkable indeed if they did not condemn heartily the Israeli “invasion 
of Lebanon" because of its resulting human suffering. 


Another group of Christians rejoices at the Israeli destruction of the 
PLO "state within a state" in Lebanon, believing in fact that the action was 
long overdue. By no means are all of these evangelicals or fundamentalists. 
Within the so-called mainline churches, they have from the beginning enthusi- 
astically endorsed the return of Jewish political sovereignty in the Land and 
have been unimpressed by claims that Palestinians - who, in any event, did not 
exist as a separate people until they were refused entry as refugees by the 
various Arab states - are systematically persecuted by Israelis or other Jews. 
These Christians agree with the categorization of the PLO as a terrorist orga- 
nization and are convinced that the establishment of a Palestinian state in 
the territories now occupied by Israel would provide an internationally sanc- 
tioned base for renewed attempts at the "liberation of all Palestine". The 
theological grounds from which these Christians derive their convictions range 
from the pre-millenarist eschatology of some fundamentalists to sophisticated 
understandings of biblical tradition and Jewish history. 


Neither pro-Israeli Christians nor pro-Palestinian Christians, despite 
the importance differences within each of these groups, have been affected by 
the recent conflict in Lebanon so far as Jewish-Christian relations is con- 
cerned. The hardening of their positions, however, has heightened the already 
existing tension between them and has tremendously complicated the conceptual 
and practical difficulties of a third Christian group. 


Jewish-Christian relations have been disturbingly affected for this third 
group by the war on Lebanon, not least because it includes many who have - 
through study, reflection, and soul-searching - come to recognize the indispen- 
sability of the Jewish People for the continued vitality of Christian faith. 
They have, in fact, developed - as Christians - a profound identity with the 
Jewish People and thus with the Jewish state. Consequently, they find it impos- 
sible to utter condemnations of Israel for its efforts to protect itself, its 
citizens, and Jews around the world from attack by the PLO or any of its splin- 
ter orgnizations. At the same time, they are aware that Palestinians have 
indeed emerged as what can only be known as a people, whose claim to landed 
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political autonomy cannot be ignored. Without failing to acknowledge the 
genuine threat to Israel's defence posture the loss of the West Bank would 
represent, this Christian group sees no strategic benefit to be gained from 
‘what proved to be a futile attempt to destroy the PLO politically as well as 
militarily and, moreover, little to justify it morally. 


Further, this group of Christians decries the failure of the official 
Christian world to focus attention on the destruction of Lebanese society by 
the PLO and Syria long prior to the Israeli action, a failure some of them 
unsuccessfully attempted to right from time to time. Nevertheless, they have 
difficulty accepting the notion that Israel has any more business trying to 
reshape political Lebanon than do the other foreign forces now there. 


These Christians, who for both moral and theological reasons, can iden- 
tify neither with their Christian compatriots who condemn Israel nor with those 
who support Israel right or wrong, now often find themselves frustrated and 
angry - as much with themselves as anyone else - because of their inability to 
find clear, unambiguous handles on the situation. 


Their problem is intensified by the apparent certainty of the other two 
‘Christian groups and by the fact that frequently they find themselves in the 
position of having to explain, justify, or defend before Jews, ‘stances taken, 
for instance, by their church or ecumenical body with which they can agree 
oiivoin part, if at all. 


As I have indicated, Christian groups one and two have had their already 
existing positions toward Israel confirmed by the conflict in Lebanon. With 
neither of these groups is there the likelihood of productive change. It is 
for the third group, therefore, and also for their Jewish dialogue partners 
(who, I suspect, are also in a similar "third group" in their own community) 
that I would offer a suggestion. It is a suggestion that does not pretend to 
easy or simple ways out of what may well be an impossible dilemma. But it does 
Suggest a way off dead centre. 


First, do not enter into argument with those ‘whose stock in trade is com-~ 
posed of casuality statistics. Trying to trade off Palestinian horror stories 
with Israeli horror stories is a dead end road. 


Second, reject the temptation to justify the actions of either side in 
the war and do not try to justify church or Jewish agency statements that 
castigate the other. 


Instead, let us attempt in dialogue to focus on underlying issues, those 
that must be addressed if progress in Jewish-Chrsitian relations is to be made 
in the aftermath of the war. A precondition on the Christian side has to be an 
unqualified affirmation of the validity and integrity of the State of Israel. 
It is simply a fact that fruitful dialogue with Jews is impossible otherwise. 
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But what are the underlying issues? To my mind there is one that over- 
shadows all others. I would put it in a formula that comes straight out of 
the Christian holy writings: But who do you say that the Palestinians are? 


For years now Jews have been saying to Christians, sometimes gently and 
sometimes not so gently, "We're delighted you think antisemitism is sin against 
God and man, that you are examining your tradition and practice for signs of 
anti-Judaism in order to eradicate it - but what do you say about Israel?" 

The answer Christians have given, explicit or implied, has determined the 
viability of continued dialogue. 


But the Christians in the third group are usually past that hurdle. Now the 
question is not the political or theological legitimacy of Israel. Rather, it 
is the identity and integrity of the Palestinians. And the answer to the ques- 
tion is not definite or certain; it is a genuine question for dialogue on the 
part of Christians and Jews alike. ''But who do you say the Palestinians are?" 


The questions that follow from the basic question are startlingly like 
those that have been applied to Israel and the Jewish People: 


- Does it make sense to talk of the Palestinian people? 
- What does it mean to be a people? 


- Do the Palestinians have the right to tell Christians and 
Jews who they are? 


- If so, do Jews and Christians have the right to determine which 
Palestinians they will believe when they define themselves? 


Granted that these are all loaded questions. But dialogue that gets to the 
heart of critical issues always deals with loaded questions. It will take cour- 
age for Jews and Christians to sit down together and address what I might ironi- 
cally call the Palestinian question. But unless they do, I fear the dialogue 
will be stalemated and the progress of the last decades hindered or stopped. 


What has been the effect of the conflict on Jewish-Christian relations? 
A hardening of existing stereotypes for some on both sides of the dialogue, to 
be sure. But for others, the "third group", an opportunity to break new ground, 
with much anguish but with the possibility of hope and of joy. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE CONSULTATION ON CHRISTIAN 
PRESENCE AND WITNESS IN THE MIDDLE EAST « 


Geneva, 15-19 May 1983 





To the Christians of the Middle East and throughout the oikoumene: 


Grace to you and peace from God 

The Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 

who gave himself for our sins 

to deliver us from the present evil age, 
according to the will of our God and Father, 
to whom be the glory for ever and ever. 


AMEN® O64 , 922325) 


Called together by the Middle East Council of Churches (MECC) in 
cooperation with the World Council of Churches (WCC), we Christians from 
the Middle East and around the world have come to celebrate and strengthen 
the Christian Presence and Witness in the Middle East where churches who 
through suffering and strife have held steadfastly to the faith through 
the centuries. We have done so in order to stand together with other 
religious communities in a spirit of servanthood seeking to be faithful 
in our common calling to be peacemakers and reconcilers, and to bring 
hope for all. 


We have met at a time when the ashes of the war in Lebanon are still 
smouldering. And rumours of new wars are already rife. The arms race is 
rapidly escalating, in both quantity and destructive capacity. The con- 
flict in Cyprus remains unsolved. The de facto annexation by Israel of 
the occupied territories has accelerated in defiance of international 
opinion, causing even greater bitterness among the Palestinians whose 
rights are ever more blatantly violated. The Iran-Iraq war claims an 
increasing toll in victims and threatens the peace of the whole region, 
As followers of Christ, our purpose is to replace the pervasive logic 
of force with understanding, despair with hope, hatred with love. We 
have been strengthened in this resolve by the contributions to our dis- 
cussions made by representatives of the Jewish and Muslim faiths. We 
have seen once again the need for ever more creative relationships with 
those religious communities with whom we share responsibility for peace 
and reconciliation in these strife-torn lands. 


We have reaffirmed our unity and need for ecumenical solidarity out 
of commitment to Christ and love for one another. This is an imperative 
both of the faith and of the times, for the increasingly dangerous 


* Sponsored by the Middle East Council of Churches in cooperation with 
the World Council of Churches 
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situation of the Middle East threatens the peace and, in this nuclear age, 
the lives of all people of the world. There are responsibilities which can 
only be borne by those whose life and witness is in the region. However, we 
have seen once again how the historical pattern of competition among great 
powers for influence in the Middle East continues. We know that Christians 
in these countries outside the region bear a heavy responsibility for helping 
to create the conditions for justice, peace and unity within each nation and 
for all the peoples of the Middle East. 


The peoples in the Middle East live in fear. This fear has led to an 
exaggerated pursuit of security at any cost, which has engendered a vicious 
cycleof violence. Fed by a massive flow of some of the most sophisticated 
and destructive weapons, violence tends increasingly to become a means of 
destroying the other and not merely a means of defence. In the name of 
security human rights and lives are trampled; masses are kept in poverty on 
the doorstep of fabulous wealth; openness and participation give way to iso- 
lationism; love falls victim to hate. There is now an urgent need for new 
concepts and approaches to security both for the nations and peoples, as well 
as for the communities living side by side within the nations of the Middle 
East. Such new approaches require steps to build confidence among the people 
and their communities. They require a curtailment of foreign arms supplies 
to the region, and rapid steps to disarmament. The well-being and rights of 
people living within each nation must be provided for. Security must be based 
on peace, which is the fruit of righteousness and the pursuit of justice. 
Security is guaranteed between neighbours not through defeat but through 
reconciliation. Every nation and state has the right to recognition and 
security for itself within recognized borders, but not by denying others 
their rights to self-determination, a homeland and their own security. Every 
community has the right to have its own faith, culture, traditions and inte- 
grity respected, but not at the expense of the dignity, humanity and rights 
of another. As Christians from the Middle East and abroad we re-commit our- 
selves to seek to allay the fears that have become paralyzing and aggressive. 


The pervasive fears engendered by the tensions which have so long prevailed 
in the Middle East; the enmities brought about by wars and occupation of other's 
lands; the mistrust seeded by the continuing threat of invasion; lack of mutual 
recognition of the national rights of Palestinians and Israelis; the desperation 
created by the failure to meet the legitimate aspirations of the Palestinian 
people for statehood; the attacks on Lebanese sovereignty: all these have 
contributed to exacerbate tensions among the communities, religious or other- 
wise of the Middle East. These tensions are reflected elsewhere as well. 
Christians actively participated with others in efforts to establish national 
states which would guarantee the equality of individuals regardless of ethnic 
or religious affiliation and a harmonious coexistence among religious commu- 
nities. These are seriously threatened today by Israel's claims to exclusive 
divine or historical rights to land and territory, and by the rise elsewhere 
in the region of religious fanaticism. The resultant pressures on the Chris-—- 
tian communities, not least in Jerusalem, have been severe. Many have chosen to 
to leave, fleeing war, armed confrontation and intercommunal tensions. This 
is profoundly troubling to us. We are attached to the lands of the Bible, to 
the Holy City of Jerusalem and its people, to the churches which belong to 
these lands since the time of the Apostles, serving their peoples and inspiring 
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by their faith Christians all over the world. The search for new forms of 
society which would guarantee national unity for all the nations of the 
Middle East on the basis of equality must now be pursued with renewed imagi- 
nation and vigour. 


While only the churches of the Middle East can determine the nature and 
forms of their witness, it behoves all churches to strengthen their presence 
and support their ministry. The spiritual renewal whcih informs and guides 
the Middle East churches is a gift of grace, which demands renewed impetus 
and dynamism. In this renewal the churches are discovering their urgent 
need for deeper unity as an essential condition for a credible witness. 
Christians aborad can foster it by prayer and continued ecumenical support 
in partnership; by more assiduous attention to their task of interpreting 
the life circumstances and witness of those churches to their own faithful. 


TO CHRISTIANS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


We commit ourselves in prayer and unity as you struggle to define in new, 
more difficult circumstances your witness in the service of Christ who, 
humbling himself, assumed human flesh, was crucified and rose again that all 
might have life abundant. Together with you we join in a desire to become 
one Church, a living sign of the coming of God's kingdom of righteousness 
for the whole of creation. 


TO CHRISTIANS IN THE OIKOUMENE ABROAD 


We enjoin you to be faithful in prayer and solidarity with this part of 
the communtiy of faith in our one Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and to be 
unflagging, where you live and witness, in efforts to bring about policies 
and actions which will make justice, reconciliation and peace possible for 
all who inhabit the lands of the Middle East. 


The Lord bless you and keep you, 

The Lord make his face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you, 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon you 
and give you peace. 


AMEN 
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